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GRAHAM ASSOCIATION IN PROVIDENCE. 

{This Association, formed some three years ago, 
has been suffered to decline, but there is reason to 
hope it will be revived again. We make some ex- 
tracts from un interesting ‘ Address delivered in Pro- 
vidence, R. I. March 4, 1834, at the formation of 
the Graham Association.” By James Scott, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Society. ] 

Mr. CuarRmaNn— 

I beg leave to occupy a portion of your 
time, in making some brief remarks on the 
occasion which has called ustogether. My 
friends will doubtless think that I have al- 
ready made myself sufficiently conspicuous 
in this business. Indeed, I think so myself; 
but be assured it has not arisen from any 
love of notoriety. On the contrary, I have 
on several occasions done violence to my 
feelings, by assuming an attitude which ought 
to have been taken by some more competent 
individual. I have done so from an impera- 
tive sense of duty. I have thought the ob- 
ject worth some sacrifice of personal feeling. 

The nature of my daily occupation has led 
me into frequent contact with many members 
of Mr. Graham’s Class, and thus made me 
acquainted with the prevalence of a pretty 
general wish to be something more than pas- 
sive listeners to the Lectures—a wish to 
sustain the Lecturer, and tell the world the 
degree of importance which we attach to his 
labors—and thus to extend the sphere of his 
influence and usefulness. 

There is a spontaneous and general feeling 
on this subject, as has been proved by the 
animation which has marked our proceedings 
relative to the memorials presented, the re- 
solutions published, and the incipient meas- 
ures now in train to form an Association. 
22 


It will be asked, What are the objects to 
be gained by the proposed Association? The 
objects are manifold, and the first that pre- 
sents is the one mentioned in the notice call- 
| ing this meeting: to keep alive and extend 
| the interest already awakened, on a subject 

of vital importance to the well being of man. 
| The subject of temperance and simplicity 
‘of living is not new. It has engaged the 
| attention of Sages and Philosophers, of Po- 
| ets, Moralists and Divines, through all ages 
of the world. Their writings have descend- 
ed to us, fraught with the maxims of wisdom 
on this subject, and every man, who has ac- 
quired the requisite experience, has set his 
seal to their truth. And what has been the 
result?’ These maxims have become com- 
mon property. None have the hardihood to 











deny them in general terms, We repeat 
them with veneration, even in the midst of 
luxury and degeneracy of manners, while 
not one in a thousand, in any suitable 
degree, adopts them, in the daily prattice of 
his life, nor one ina million makes them the 
subject of profound investigation. I would 
not derogate from the valuable writings of 
Franklin, Rush, and others who have treated 
on the subjects of diet and physiology ; but 
perhaps I hazard little in saying, that until 
Mr. Graham, no man has ever succeeded in 
reducing the mass of knowledge on this sub- - 
ject to anything like an exact and regular sci- 
ence, if indeed it can be said to have receiv- 
ed the form of a science at all. They have 
given us practical and valuable instruction, 
drawn from experience, on a variety of dis- 
connected points. He has laid his foundation 
deep and broad in the nature of the human 
system, with all the complicated relations of 
its multifarious parts. He investigates the 
nature of man in the merely organic part 
of his being in which he resembleg_a plant, 
devoid of sensation ; then in his animal na- 
ture, eri with sensation and animal 
instinct; afterwards, in his intellectual ha- 
ture, possessed of reason and free will, by 
which he scrutinizes the physical world, and 
holds dominion over the lower orders of an- 
imated being ; and finally, in his moral na- 





ture, by which he is connected with the spir- 
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itual world. And he traces the mutual rela- | 
tion, influence and action on each other, of | 
these distinct parts of his wonderful compos- | 
ition with their manifold subdivisions. He 

has sought for, and to a great extent discover- | 
ed the immutable laws of these relations; | 
and having done this in a manner so log- 

ical and precise, as to challenge the severest | 
scrutiny ; and yet so plain, as to bring down | 
its intricate details to the comprehension of | 
the simple, he has afterwards gone into the | 
history of national and individual experience | 
and cemented the strength of his philosophic | 
system, by showing the accordance and har- 

mony existing between the two. In this man- 

ner he has succeeded in making a much | 
deeper impression on the public mind than 

all his predecessors, and by inspiring confi- | 
dence and decision of judgment, he enables 

his pupils to stand unmoved against the in- 

sidious attacks of prejudice, custom and ap- 

petite. 

Thus, wherever he has lectured, he has 
gamed to the great cause of Universal Tem- 
perance, ardent, real, and devoted disciples, 
and all who have attentively and patiently 
heard him, have become convinced of the 
truth and importance of his doctrines ; and 
though it is a subject of painful regret that so 
few, comparatively, amongst the population 
of this city, have availed themselves of the 
advantages of his Lectures, yet I think a 
large proportion of them have been already 
m some degree influenced in their practice 
by the scattered rays of light emanating from 
this source. While he is with us, and his 
lecture.room forms a centre of attraction to 
the very respectable and attentive band, 
who, evening after evening, listen to his elo- 
quence, this state of things may be expected 
to continue. 

But that man has made little observation 
on the human character, who does not foresee | 
what will be the result, should Mr. Grahanr | 
leave us with no particular measures adopted 
by the friends of this cause, to perpetuate 
and extend the favorable impulse which has 
been created. On the minds of a few, 
comparatively speaking, his sublime doc- 
trines have been fastened, like a nail in a 
sure place whence no circumstance will 
ever eradicate them, while the greater num- 
ber would be like a heap of embers scatter- 
ed abroad through the frozen streets of the 
city. But by organizing ourselves into a 
society, and occasionally meeting together, 
we shall gather warmth, and may be the 
means of carrying on a reformation of vital 
importance to the happiness of millions. 
One voice has been pleading the cause of 
humanity among us, with the eloquence of 
Demosthenes and the demonstration of Ea- 
clid, and has made an impression on the 
thick darkness that surrounds us. That 


'| members. 
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| voice, through the medium: of the Associa- 
tion, will be multiplied to hundreds, through 
which the dissemination of correct princi- 
ples may be proportionally accelerated. 
| Another great object will be to learn the 
results of practical experiments among the 
Many experiments have already 
| been made, and with the happiest results, 
Each one is acquainted with his own suc- 
cess, and with that of some of his particu- 
lar acquaintances, while the aggregate of 
| these results is yet unknown to each indi- 
| vidual. By making the knowledge of them 
| general, many crude and ill-digested no- 
| tions and incorrect practices will be explod- 
| ed, many difficulties explained, and we shall 
| be encouraged to pursue with increased ar- 
| dor an enlightened and consistent practice, 
| Another object will be to extend our inqui- 
ries abroad, and collect in one group a great 
number of isolated facts, in the country 
around us, which, standing separately as 
they do, exert a very limited jsfluence, but 
which, drawn together, wil! speak in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken. We must also 
collect information from foreign countries— 
from every quarter of the globe, from books 
and correspondence, and through travellers, 
sea-captains and voyagers—learn the effects 
of various diet and regimen, as practised on 
a larger scale—and thus establish the de- 
ductions of genuine science, or detect false 
theorizing, by the unanswerable arguments 
of facts well understood. We must take 
measures to institute a just comparison at 
home, between those who adopt correct 
principles of regimen, and the mass of soci- 
ety around them ; and if, as 1 doubt not, we 
can show that among these,—mostly com- 
posed, as they ever will be, of the subjects 
of chronic disease, persons driven by their 
afflictions to deny their factitious appetites, 
take up their cross, and follow the truth—if 
among these, the average age attained shall 
be greatly increased, and the ills of life di- 
minished, such a fact cannot fail to exert a 
powerful influence on the public mind. If 
we can show, that among the children of 
temperate mothers, temperately educated 
themselves, not one in ten will die, before 
half the other children of the community 
will be consigned to their little graves— 
what mother can resist the conviction, thus 
brought home to her understanding, and 
pressing on the affections of the maternal 
heart! But what if we can go further, and 
prove that few such persons will ever die of 
disease! Will not the moral force of such a 
demonstration be irresistible on the better 
portion of the community ! Such are only 4 
few of the objects, hastily glanced at, which, 
it appears to me, will properly occupy the 
attention of such an Association as we pro- 
pose to form. I will only mention one more, 
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“himself all their passions and prejudices. 








viz. the establishment of a select and judi-! 
cious library, for the use of the members. | 

The information obtained through these | 
and other sources, it will become our duty | 
to embody for our own use, and to commu- | 


nicate for the good of others. This will | 


be done by our daily conversation, exam- 
ple and intercourse, by reports and address- 
es from time to time delivered in public— 
perhaps by regular Scientific Lectures—by 
newspaper essays, tracts, and other publica- 
cations, and by all the thousand channels, 
through which both truth and error are now 
so rapidly communicated. 

I hope I shall be indulged in a few re- 
marks relative to the character of the great 
apostle of this system of scientific know- 
ledge—the Science of Human Life. What 
is the origin of the flood of rancorous abuse 
and calumny, so liberally showered on Mr. | 
Graham ? The answer is easy; he lashes | 
with an unsparing hand the vices of men, 
and like all reformers, has arrayed against 





There is a curious trait in the human char- 
acter, by which, if 1 mistake not, this sub- 
ject may be explained. When there is some 
selfish indulgence which we are determined 
to gratify, right or wrong, we are ever un- 
willing to become convinced of its evil char- 
acter. Hence, we hate the men who tear 
away the mask behind which we seek to 
conceal our folly even from ourself. ‘ This 
is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rather 
that light, because their deeds are evil.’ As 
long as the truth can be so obscured as to 
admit of controversy, every flimsy argument 
is arrayed against it, and every subterfuge | 
resorted to. But when it has been so clearly | 
elucidated and established, that no sophistry | 
can evade its force, then the nature of the | 
contest is changed. The argument is aban- | 
doned, and the teacher is assailed. Hence | 
the messengers of truth have ever been per- | 
secuted. | 
One word more, as to the necessity for | 
the establishment of the proposed Associa- | 
tion. Some think there are too many socie- | 
ties already, and that this will unnecessarily | 
add tothe number. I think, Mr. Chairman, | 
that great good may be done without divert- | 
ing much time and attention from other val- 
uable objects. But I also think that none of || 
us can now be prepared to see the full mag- 
nitude of this.. We have grown up from in- | 
fancy in the midst of such universal luxury | 
and degeneracy, that it is impossible for us | 
to estimate the amount of ruin and desola- | 
tion it is causing. The wonderful and un- | 
paralleled success which has attended the | 
temperance reformation, has made that a 





sions as the present—and I also will refer to 
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iit. If so much heartfelt gratitude to God, 


and such encouragement to the benevolent 
efforts of men have sprung from that reform- 
ation; which has succesfully attacked a sin- 
gle plague of Pandora’s box; is there not 
cause for high anticipations in regard to 
what may be done by well directed efforts 
against that and all the other plagues com- 
bined? Intemperance in intoxicating liquors, 
it is true, is one of the worst, and was be- 
coming a wide-spread desolation. And it 
is cause of rejoicing to every philanthropic 
heart, that in many sections of the coun 

| it has met with a vigorous check. But there 
| are other species of intemperance more in- 
| jurious in their effects, inasmuch as they are 
|more universal. This Association will aid 
| to promote universal temperance, universal 





|| abstinence from whatever can be proved to 


| affect injuriously our physical frame, and 
| through that, our mental and moral powers 
—the universal practice of those salutary 
| rules, the observance of which shall impart 
| elasticity and vigor, serenity and cheerful- 
/ness. Our first object will be the discov: 
| of truth on these subjects, and our sothend, 
| to promote a correspondent practice. That, 
| in all cases, is the only use of truth. ‘ Ifye 
| know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them. It will be observed, however, that no 
| pledge is contemplated, binding the mem- 
| bers to any degree of conformity to the sys- 
|tem. All persons, therefore, who are desir- 
ous of promoting the first object, the dis- 
covery and dissemination of truth, and who 
think this the best means, will do well to at- 
tach themselves to the Society, and I hope 
they wili add their names promptly to the 
Constitution, this evening. 

Mr. Chairman, I have occupied enough 
|of your time. It was my wish to have said 
something of the effects of this system, as 
proved by my own experience; what m 
own practice has been, and how far its gol 
en promises have been verified to me ;—but 
I must forbear. I hope there will be oppor- 
tunity hereafter for many such relations on 
the part of individual members, and which 
may, perhaps, more than anything else, ani- 
mate us in the path of well doing. 


On motion of Rev. Thomas Williams, 
Voted, unanimously, that the sentiments advanced 
by Mr. Scott be adopted as the sense of this meeting. 





One hundred and twenty-four persons struck by 
Lightning. The Breslau Gazette relates that as 124 
children with their parents were assembled receht- 
ly in the church a Bellmansdorf, the building was 
struck by a flash of lightning so intense that nearly all 
present including the priest at the altar fell senseless, 
Medical assistance was immediately obtained, and all 
were speedily recovered, except one girl 18 years of 


age. 
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DISEASE 18 NOT ESSENTIAL TO THE NATURE 
OF MAN, 

Mr. Epitror,—In your last paper I find | 
an interesting extract from Dr. Lamse’s | 
work which has for its caption ‘ Is Disease | 
Eessential to the Nature of Man?’ Now I 
take for a caption that ‘Disease is not Essen- 
tial to the Nature of Man,’ and back up the 
assertion by an extract from Graham’s work 


ticularly the Spasmodic Cholera,’ a work 
by the way, which ought to be in the pos- |, 
session of every family, but as it is entirely |, 
out of print I hope you will give liberal ex- | 
tracts from time to time through the Journal. 
A careful observer will perceive a strik- 
ing coincidence in the views of Mr. Graham 
and Dr. Lambe on many points, notwith- 
standing the Atlantic separates them, and 
at the time this work on cholera was writ- 
ten, I understand Mr. Graham had no know- 
ledge of Dr. Lambe or his works. 
Hyeeta. 

‘ The question whether this disease, [the 
spasmodic cholera] is contagious, has been 
warmly agitated ever since the disease has 
attracted public attention, and the feelings 
which have been excited by the controversy, 
have, there is reason to believe, caused | 
medical gentlemen to shape and color their | 
statements and reports, according to their | 
-favorite theories of contagion or non-conta- | 

ion: though I trust that this has always been 
lone without the consciousness on their part, 
of any intentional misrepresentation. 





‘In the technical language of controver- || 
sy, there is a difference between a contagious || 


and an infectious disease. A contagious 
disease is taken by coming in contact with, 

or into the presence of, the person diseased ; 

or at least within the sphere of the action of | 
the morbific effluvium from the body of the || 
sick: but an infectious disease has a cause 
which exists independently of the bodies of || 
the sick, and may be taken with equal cer- 
tainty, without coming in contact with, or 
into the presence of, any person diseased. 

‘ The main practical difference, and which, 
if true, is of very great importance, is that 
however infectious the disease may be, yet, 
if it be not contagious, there is no more 
danger in visiting and nursing the diseased; 
than there is in avoiding them, and quaran- 
tine regulations are entirely useless. 

‘4 majority of the physicians who have 
curned their attention tothe subject, in Asia 
and Europe, and in our own country, are, I 
believe, decidedly of the opinion that the 
Spasmodic Cholera is not contagious ; and in 
their sense of the language, their opinion 
seems to be confirmed by many strong facts : 
—while on the other hand there are many 
important facts, which seem to prove that, if 
the disease is not absolutely and literally con- 








1 


tagious, its infectious character is such as 
greatly to increase the danger by personal 
intercourse. 

‘On the subject of contagion, however, I 
apprehend there is a universal error. We 
are told that there are certain diseases which 





'| are absolutely contagious; such as small pox, 


| hooping cough, measles, &c. ; but I am not 


" ; . || prepared to admit the correctness of this 
on ‘ Epidemic Diseases generally, and par- | 


opinion. I do not believe that any disease 


| 
| to which the human body has ever been sub- 
! 


ject, is absolutely contagious. I believe that 
there was a time, when the small pox, for in- 
| stance, was entirely unknown among man- 
kind, and that it was originated in the human 
body by the violation of those laws of life 
_ which appertain to the highest state of hu- 
man welfare ; and being once originated was 
_ contagious to all those who were in the same 
general predicament of vital condition and 
susceptibility,—which had then become the 
case with almost the entire species: and 
I am confident that this is all true of every 
disease which we call absolutely contagious ; 
and consequently, that the human constitu- 
tion is still capable of being elevated above 
the susceptibility to any contagious disease : 
' and that thus, all contagious diseases may be 
extirpated from the human family. Why is 
the small-pox robbed of more than half its 
virulence by passing through the vital econ- 
omy of a cow, or any other strictly herbiv- 
erous animal? Is it believed that it would 
be equally subdued by passing through the 
vital economy of a strictly carnivorous ani- 
mal? I do not know but that the experi- 
ment has been made, but if it has not, it 
| certainly is worthy of a trial. 
| ‘Some diseases, however, become conta- 
| gious at a much higher state of the consti- 
| tation than others; but this does not prove 
that a disease which is contagious only at a 
very low state of the constitution, is not as 
| truly contagious throughout its own level, 
and all below, as is the disease which be- 
comes contagious at a much higher state of 
the constitution. ‘The only difference is, 
that mankind are more likely to be univer- 
sally, and at all times, in the predicament of 
the latter than of the former; and hence 
some contagious diseases may prevail at all 
seasons of the year alike; others may pre- 
vail more at particular seasons of the year, 
and others may prevail only at intervals of 
many years, and at irregular periods, when 
the protracted operations of numerous caus- 
es have brought a larger or smaller portion of 
the race generally, into their peculiar pre- 
dicament. Still, however, as every conta- 
gious disease may spread over its own level, 
and all below it, so the disease which may 
become contagious at a much higher state of 
the constitution, will, at all times, be more 
universally contagious throughout the whole 
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human family, than the disease which be- 
comes contagious at a much lower state of 
the constitution; because the former em- 
praces within the range of its capabilities, a 
much larger portion of mankind, than the 
latter. Nevertheless, I say, the latter is as 
truly contagious within the range of its ca- 
abilities, as the former. 

‘From the view which I have taken of 
the nature and of the epidemic cause of the 
disease under consideration, it appears that 
it does not necessarily depend on contagion, 
nor infection, to propagate it from place to 

ace. Powerful panic, or mental action, | 
with the co-operation of other causes, which , 
I have named, may actually originate the | 
disease; and the disease, thus originated, | 
may, in certain circumstances, which always 
exist, to a greater or less extent, in large | 
cities and towns, generate an infection of a | 
most malignant character, and extensive in- | 
fluence; and this infection will lay hold of 
those who are somewhat above the level of | 
its origin ; and may be conveyed to places, | 
and communicated to persons, who other- 
wise would have escaped. But the exten- | 
sion and prevalence of the disease, in any | 
place, when communicated in this manner, ; 
by infection, depend entirely on the charac- | 
ter of the place, as to airiness and cleanli- ' 
ness, and on the condition and habits of the | 
inhabitants. On the whole, therefore, what- 
ever view be taken of the question, the pro- | 
pagation of the disease depends less on the 
absolute power of any pestilential or excit- 
ing cause, than on the predisposition of the | 
human system ; and consequently, whether | 
it be regarded as contagious or infectious, or | 
even both, yet it is by no means absolutely | 
80. But the fact whether it will be taken by 
an individual, depends on the condition of | 
his body ; and that condition depends almost 
entirely, on his own voluntary conduct. 

‘Panic and agitation, it is true, are invol- | 
untary, and in very nervous people, will con- | 
siderably disturb the functions of the sys- | 
tem, in spite of their best resolutions and 
efforts to the contrary. Nevertheless, a | 
proper regimen and correct conduct, and an 
entire abstinence from those pernicious pre- 
ventives and remedies, which invariably pre- 
dispose the body to disease, and very fre- 
quently become the exciting causes of the 
diseases which they were taken to prevent, 
will very certainly preserve the body from 
any serious disorder.’ 








Reinsertion of Human Teeth.—Dentists have been 
warned, of late, by the pernicious effects produced 
by the use of teeth taken from the dead, to abandon 
& practice now pretty extensively followed in the 
large cities. A dreadful and fatal case of venereal 
disease, in one instance, was in this way communi- 
fated to a lady, whose jaws and face presented a 
horrible spectacle before she found relief in death. 
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UNEXPECTED RECOVERY OF HEALTH. 
Millbury, Aug, 15, 1837. 
Mr. CaMBELL, 

Sir,—In compliance with the request 
made in your Journal, I cheerfully state a 
few facts in relation to the manner in which 
my own health has been affected by a con- 


\| formity to the Graham system of diet and 


regimen. From childhood, my health has 
been delicate, though in early life I took 
little medicine. I subsisted principally on 
a vegetable and milk diet. Not being fond 
of flesh meat, I ate very little of it. 

About twenty years ago, I was attacked 
with a severe cough and pain in my side— 
fever, colds, chills, &c. My physician gave 
me calomel—-emetics-——blistered, &c. at 
first, and soon administered the hemlock 
pill. I sent for another physician, who said 
there was little or no chance for me, but if 
any thing would help me it was digitalis 
I commenced taking that, 15 
drops three times a day. This course seem- 
ed to help me for the time, and my health 
was in some measure restored. 

I have had repeated attacks of the same 
difficulties since, and been brought appa- 
rently near the grave. Twice I have been 
salivated to such a degree that my mouth 
was shockingly sore for two or three weeks 
each time. I have been much afflicted with 
what was called the liver complaint, and 
have consulted a great number of physi- 
cians of high reputation. About three and 


|| a half years ago, I was taken with a dis- 


tressing cough, night and day, which took 
away my strength very fast. I then applied 
to my kind physician again and he gave 
me some medicine, syrup, &c. which did 
me little or no good. He soon found it 
would not answer to give me active medi- 
cine, as I was so feeble. My lungs became 
diseased and ulcerated, and I occasionally 
bled from the lungs, and my case was re- 
garded as a hopeless one. 

For several years previous to this last at- 
tack I had been in the habit of eating meat 
once or twice a day—bread and butter— 
warm cake and pastry, &c. and of taking 
tea three times a day ; for my food distress- 
ed me much unless I took tea with it. My 
habits had been sedentary and I had long 
been obliged to use cathartic medicine con- 
stantly. 

By my last sickness I was brought so low 
that neither myself nor friends entertained 
any expectation of my recovery, and in this 
situation I remained, confined to the house, 
for two years, and during the last seventeen 
months of this time I was not able to walk 
one step alone, and never expected to walk 
alone again. Indeed I had not only given up 
all expectations of ever being any better, but 
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I had almost began to feel impatient for the 
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time to come when I should lay aside this 
earthly tabernacle ; and my only surprise 
was, that my life was continued so long ; and | 
I believe it was equally a matter of surprise | 
with most of the numerous kind friends who | 
visited me and generously ministered to my | 
wants. 

Last October, Dr. Graham delivered a 
course of his lectures in this place. Soon 
after he commenced his course here, a friend 
of mine brought him to see me. After a 
careful examination of my case, he said he 
thought it would be of very little use for him 
to give me any advice, because my difficul- 
ties were of such a nature and of so long 
standing that he did not think they could 
be removed or even alleviated without the 
adoption of a regimen which would be more 
rigid and self-denying than I would be wil- 
ling to submit to; and would require more 
resolution and fortitude and perseverance 
than I would be willing to exercise. He 
was, however, prevailed on to make a gen- 
eral statement of his views, and then left me 
to make up my mind whether [ was willing 
to adopt his prescription. After much con- 
sideration and prayer on the subject, I felt 
it my duty to use whatever self-denial he 
thought necessary for the restoration or im- 
provement of my health. He then told me I 
must use the warm bath two or three times 
a week and have a flesh-brush freely applied 
to my whole surface twice a day; that I 
must use no tea nor coffee, and no flesh- 
meat whatever; no butter, nor cheese ; very 
little if any salt, and no kind of spices, nor 
any thing of a stimulating nature. He said 
the air of my room must be kept as pure as 
possible, and I must have as much exercise 
as I could comfortably bear. He wished 
my drink to consist exclusively of pure soft 
water, but as I thought I could not take 
cold water at that season of the year (No- 
vember) he allowed me to use crust coffee. 
Bread made of the unbolted wheat meal con- 
stituted my principal article of food and be- 
sides this I used potatoes and apples moder- 
ately. 

I commenced my new regimen Nov. 1836. 
In three weeks my stomach and bowels 
were restored to a healthy action, so that I 
laid aside my pills and have not taken one 
since. In twelve weeks after I commenced 
this regimen, I was able to walk across my 
room alone, and you, perhaps, can imagine 
something what my feelings were at that 
time, when it had been a year and a half 
that I had not been able to enjoy such a 
privilege. The first time I went into the 
warm bath it seemed to take away entirely 
what little strength I had, and left me as 
helpless as an infant. In two or three days, 
however, I awoke with new strength of body 
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and of mind, such as I had not enjoyed for 









a long time. From the first, bathing has al 
ways had a wonderful effect on me for the 
better ; and although it has been very diff. 
cult for me to bathe as often as I wished to, 
yet I am persuaded that I should not have 
been able to walk near so soon as I did, had 
it not been for the bath and the free use of 
the flesh brush. 

After having subsisted mainly on the 
codrse wheat bread for a few weeks, and re- 
stored the healthy action of my digestive or- 
gans, I began to indulge in a greater variety 
of simple vegetable dishes, and during this 
summer I have eaten almost all kinds of 
vegetables and fruits in ordinary use, and 
have found that they set perfectly easy upon 
my stomach. I have now none of that faint. 
ness and sinking at the stomach, which] 
used to suffer so much from, when I was in 
the habit of eating every thing that was set 
before me. I have been out among my 
friends this summer, and many of them have 
set many temptations before me, but I have 
not meddled with them nor do I intend to 
touch them. I have enjoyed far more satis. 
faction in eating since I have adopted my new 
mode of living than I did before. My head 
is clearer and I feel better every way than 
I have for years. Could I have known twen- 
ty years ago that it was my own errors which 
caused me so much distress and pain, how 
much suffering and waste of life I might 
have been saved from. 

It was some months after I adopted my 
/new regimen before I began to gain flesh, 
_and my strength, especially of the lower 
‘limbs, increased very slowly. I have been 
|able to walk to the meeting house (a dis 
_tance of forty rods) attend service, and walk 
back again without any injury. I have at- 

tended meeting half a day a number of 
times. 
| My health is not yet fully restored, yet it 
has been so wonderfully improved, that I am 
greatly encouraged, and am fully resolved te 
persevere in the system I have adopted, and 
from which I have already derived so much 
| benefit. 
| With an earnest desire that this humble 
| testimony may be of service to some of my 
| suffering fellow creatures, 
I am respectfully your obedient servant, 
Vesta Spear. 








Mammoth Tumor.—Dr. Hayward operated on 4 
man, lately, at the General Hospital, who had a pro 
digiously large medullary tumor, exquisitely sens 
ble, growing from the fascia of the recti muscles d 
the abdomen. Every stage of the dissection was a 
tended with dreadful pain, even to the very last 
However, notwithstanding an uncommon amount 
suffering while under the knife, the patient has re 
| mained completely free from pain ever since, and is 
| now rapidly convalescing. This was a kind of cast 

which should be given to the public. 
Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 
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, SOUTHERN MODE OF PREPARING || bage, whose leaves alone weigh many Ibs. 
e HOMMINY. | So we are told that the potatoe derives its 
d Beatine Homminy.—Soak the corn in |/ origin from a small bitter root which grows 
of boiling water ten minutes; then take the || wild in Chili and Monte-Video. All plants, 
corn up and put it into the homminy mortar, || in short, are changed by cultivation, and 
e and beat it until the husks are all separated | talking about natural food therefore is a 
e- from the corn. Once or twice while beating || waste of words. And if cultivation leaves 
r- it, take it out of the mortar and fan it; that || the transformation incomplete cooking per- 
ty is, throw it up oa a tray or bowl so as to allow || fects it.’ 
is the husks to fly off. When sufficiently beaten | Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to inquire if the 
of fan it until the husks are out. || statements here put forth are true. If you 
nd PrepaRInc HomMINy FOR THE TABLE. It | will express your opinion on the subject you 
on must be thoroughly washed in cold water, || will much oblige 
ate rubbing it well with the hands; then wash- A ‘ Bran Breap Eater.’ 
I ed in the same way in warm water, chang- | No doubt the potatoe and the parsnip and per- 
in ing the water several times. Put it into a || haps other roots and plants have been greatly im- 
set large pot of cold water, and boil steadily || proved by cultivation, but that ‘ wheat is a factitious 
my eight or ten hours, keeeping it closely cov- || production,’ is not so clear. At any rate, we ‘ bran 
ms ered. Add hot water frequently while boil- || bread eaters’ have nothing to fear from the develope- 
- ing, otherwise the homminy will burn and be || ments of truth resulting from the most rigid study of 
s , | nature or revelation. It is only the drunkard and the 
to dark colored. When homminy beans are || glutton who tremble in’ view of such investigations of 
ise used, one pint to a gallon of homminy, to be || nature’s laws.— Ed. 
ew put in when the homminy is put on. If it is | — 
vad put on the first thing in the morning, and || (THE MORNING AIR—AN EXTRACT. 
van kept briskly boiling, it will be ready for din- | There is something in the morning air, 
= ner at two o'clock. || that while it defies the penetration of our 
ich But the usual mode is to boil homminy || proud and shallow philosophy, adds bright- 
on twice a week, and put it into a wooden or || Ress to the blood, freshness to life, and 
ght stone vessel, and set it in a cool place to | Vigor to the whole frame; the freshness of 
prevent its becoming musty, When wanted || the lip, by the way, is, according to Dr. 
my for use, take the quantity necessary for || Marshall Hall, one of the surest marks of 
sh, breakfast or dinner, and put it into an oven; || health. If you would be well, therefore, if 
aa let it beeome hot, and mash it well, adding || you would have your heart dancing gladly 
een some salt; when well heated it is ready for | like the April breeze, and your blood flow- 
dis the table. Some persons allow it to bake at || 9g like an April brook, ‘ up with the lark, 
alk the bottom, and turn the crust over the hom- |} 28 Shakspeare calls it, ‘ which is the plough- 
ate miny when put on the dish. Be careful to |, ™an’s clock,’ to wan him of the dawn; up 
of have no smoke under the pot while boiling, || and breakfast on the morning air—fresh 
or when frying it for the table. Few things || With the odor of budding flowers, and all the 
t it require more care or nicety in their prepar- | fragrance of the maiden spring; up from 
am ation than homminy. Alb. Cultivator, || your nerve-destroying down bed, and from 
dite the foul air pent within your close-drawn 
phe NATURAL FOOD. curtains, and with the sun ‘ walk o’er the 
oli The following paragraphs are from the N. || dew of the far eastern hills.’ But we must 
| York Evening Post of the 26th ultimo. defend the morning air from the aspersions 
able ‘Natural food is a phrase much in the || of those who sit in their close airless studies, 
‘gy mouths of the bran-bread eaters. Plain || and talk of the chilling dew, and of the un- 
wheat bread, made of unbolted flour, say |! wholesome damps of the dawn ; we have all 
nt they, is the food prepared for us by our good || the facts in'our favor, that the fresh air of 
_ mother nature. ‘This we take to be a great || the morning is uniformly wholesome, 
: mistake. Dr. Fordyce tells us that man has 
no natural food. And naturalists have shown || Green Tea. The London Quarterly 
ont that there is scarcely a vegetable growing || Review, states that the very prevalent 
de naturally. Buffon has said that our wheat || preference for green tea (so called) in the 
ad is a factitious production brought to its pres- || United States has given rise to an extensive 
as ah ent condition by the art of agriculture.— || fraud upon the community of this country by 
last Rice, rye, barley, oats, are not to be found \the Canton merchants, in the supply of our 
ant of wild; but have been altered by cultivation || markets by the worst kinds of coarse Bohea 
a4 from wild plants, not now resembling them || converted.into ‘green’ by a compositon of 
elk sufficiently to enable an ordinary observer || tumeric, indigo, and white lead. The writer 
| to recognize their relation. says he saw 50,000 chests of this spurious 
ut. ‘ Our delicious celery has been transform- || article ready for shipment, which he was 
ed from and acrid, disagreeable plant, and || told was for the American market, and that 
the colewort, a plant not weighing altogether two thirds of the tea now annually used in 
half an ounce, has been improved into cab- || America was of the same quality. 
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b> A few more subscribers can be furnished | 
with the back numbers of the Journal if they wish | 
to commence with the first of the Vol. This Vol. will ‘| 
contain 300 pages, according to the terms, and will i| 
close with the present year, in order that the next 
Vol. may commence with the first of Jan. 1838. The 
second Vol. will contain 490 piges without increas- 
ing the price, if the subscription list continues grad- | 
ually to increase as it has done. Several of the pres- 
ent subscribers have expressed a wish that the Jour- 
nal be enlarged at the commencement of a new vol- 
ume, but unless that desire is very generally made 
manifest by the patrons of the work, we hardly think 
it prudent to enlarge so as to increase the expense of 
the paper. The aspect of the times seems rather to | 
admonish publishers of periodicals to study economy 
as well on their own account as that of their sub- 
scribers. 

There is one expense that our country subscrib- 
ers have been subjected to, which requires a remedy. | 
By the present construction of the Post Office law, 
we are not allowed to send two copies on the same 
sheet, consequently subscribers have been compelled 
to pay the postage of a whole sheet for a half sheet 
of 8 pages. The only way to remedy this evil will 
be to issue the next volume in 26 Nos. 16 pages 
each, once in two weeks, instead of weekly. 


i} 





1] 

The Cholera.—The accounts from Sicily and Na- || 

les are frightful. Trade and commerce are para- | 
Conl thoughout Italy, and the Papal dominions are | 
formally barricaded, to prevent the entrance of the 
disease, which is still believed to be contagious. 
The deaths at Palermo, on the 12th of July, were 
330. At Malta the number of cases from the 9th of | 
June to the 3d of July, was 1084, of which 663 | 
died, and 223 remained under treatment. The num- |; 
ber of cases declared on the 3d of July was 110. H 
Among the deaths announced at Palermo, is that of || 
Mr. Gardner, United States consul general. The Si- || 
cilian physicians, instead of facing the disease, be- 
took themselves to flight. The mortality was by no || 
means confined to the lower classes, many of the | 
nobility and rich merchants having perished. The | 
disease was also prevailing extensively in various | 
parts of the East—in the ports of the Red Sea, in } 
Syria, and other places. In Damascus the deaths 
were forty or fifty per diem. 

Letters of July 5th from Constantinople state the 
plague was still raging in the Turkish capital. Trade 
was growing daily worse and worse, but the crops, 
including those of silk and opium, had been excel- 
Jent throughout the empire. 
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Consumptive Children.—No fact, we believe, is 
better established by the observation of judicious 
practitioners of medicine and surgery, than that in- 
temperate parents are apt to have scrofulous and 
consumptivechildren. 

Enter any country or city alms-house, where there 
are considerable numbers of children collected to- 
gether, and you will be struck, at once, with the ap- || 
pearance of the children. A very large proportion of 
them will have scrofulous constitutions; and if an ex- 
amination could be made, not a few of them would 
be found to have small tubercles in their lungs—the 
foundation of phthisical complaints, or consumptions. 

The poy who has for some years past super- 
intended the House of Industry at South Boston, has 





| 
| 





frequently made this remark; and we are confident 
that it needs but one visit to that institution to con- 








li 


| use of fruit. 


| take place whether they eat fruit or not. 
|| lieve we speak the opinion of our physicians. 
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vince any thinking person that his remark is welf- 
ounded. 

If the use, then, of stimulating drinks, whether in 
large quantity or small, is paving the way in every 
generation for an increase of scrofula and consump- 


_tion in the next—and if the same is true of food 


which is unnecessarily heating and stimulating, ag 
well as of medicine taken without just cause, whata 
powerful argument do we hence derive for ‘ temper- 
ance in all things?’ We beg the reader, especially 
the christian parent, to ponder this subject; and not 
only consider, but beware. Lib. of Health. 


Keep your Children clean.—We are now in that 
season of the year when from excessive heat and the 





'| use of various fruits, children are likely to be at 


tacked by a disorder as painful as it is dangerous, 
We would not advise abstinence from the usual fruits 
of the season, for if moderately eaten, they con 
tribute greatly to the purification of the blood, and 
the general heaith of the system. But_in order to 
guard against the complaints of the Season, we 
would urge upon parents the importance of keepi 


|| their children perfectly clean by frequent ablutions, 
|| The distressing complaints so frequently among chil- 


dren during the fruit season, arise more frequently 
from a want of cleanliness, than from an intemperate 
Indeed the disorder of the bowels in 
hot weather, among children whose whole surface is 
not kept clean by frequent washing and rubbing, will 
We be- 


Bost. Med. Jour. 


Trepanning the Vertebral Column.—It is report- 
ed that Dr. Walker, of Charlestown, whose reputa- 
tion as a surgeon is deservedly high, in an extraor- 
dinary dislocation of the neck, a short time since, 
laid bare the cervical vertebra at the point of injury, 
and after sawing away some of the processes, which 
exposed the sheath of the spinal marrow, restored 
the bones to their original places. The operation is 
said to have been a remarkable one. Ib. 











Notice.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
‘ American Physiological Society,’ will be holdem 


|| at Upper Amory Hall, on Wednesday Evening, 6th 


September, at half-past seven o’clock. 
Joun Kirton, Rec. Sec. 
a ee 
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Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 


single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 





Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men, 
and Mr. Bird’s Address before the Anterican Phy- 
siological Society. 
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